





Pompeiian bronze water jar, 
on exhibit in Carnegie Museum. 


THE ROMAN 
ECONOMY 


Approximately 27 B.C.—161 A.D. 


The fine bronze work which characterized the highly civilized society of the 
Romans is illustrated by this water jar—discovered in the ruins of Pompeii. 

Because the Romans were efficient in manufacturing and commerce, as 
well as in the arts, a well-developed money system came into being, based on a 
bi-metallic gold and silver standard. 

As trade expanded, both within the country and with other nations, rudi- 
mentary banking practices were developed. Letters of credit and bills of 
exchange came into use. Certain individuals or partnerships, known as “nego- 
tiators,” received money for safekeeping and engaged in money-lending. 

While this form of banking may seem primitive to us today, it was a great 
advance over the practices of other nations of that time. It illustrates the fact 
that, with the most highly-developed economy of their day, the Romans found 
it necessary to have the most highly developed banking system. This parallel 


still exists in our more complex economic world of today. 





MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Weekdays 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Tuesdays 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., beginning October 4 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m. 


CAFETERIA OPEN FOR VISITORS TO THE BUILDING 


Luncheon 11:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m., weekdays 
Snack Bar 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., weekdays 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 4400 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 


COVER 


Not anew abstract painting, but a 
section of marble mosaic in the 
sixty-year-old floor of Carnegie In- 
stitute, is shown on the cover. It 
may be seen just inside the Fine Arts 
and Museum entrance on Forbes 
Street. 

Four imported marbles—Red Ver- 
ona, Vert Tinos No. 4, Royal Irish 
Green, and English veined white 
Italian—make up the pattern. 

Other beautiful marble mosaics of 
intricate design are to be found 
throughout the Institute and Li- 
brary building, especially in the 
foyer of Music Hall. 


CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, 
dedicated to literature, science, and 
art, is published monthly (except 
July and August) at 4400 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, 
in behalf of Carnegie Institute, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
James M. Bovard, editor; Jeannette 
F. Seneff, associate editor; Melva Z. 
Bodel, advertising manager. Tele- 
phone MAyflower 1-7300. Volume 
XXIX Number 7. Permission to 
teprint articles will be granted on 
tequest. Copies regularly sent to 
members of Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety. Subscriptions outside Alle- 
gheny County $2.00 a year. 





Weekdays 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m., reference services to 10:00 p.m. 
Sundays 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., reference services only 
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AUTUMN CALENDAR 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 


The fifty-ninth celebration of Founder-Patrons Day 
will be held the evening of October 13 with a reception 
in Sculpture Court from 8:00 to 11:00 o'clock. Music will 
be provided by an orchestral ensemble under direction 
of Charles Marsh, and there will be refreshments. 

Carnegie Institute Society members and their friends 
will be guests. 


1955 PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 


The 1955 PirrspurGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
Contemporary PaintiNG will be held at Carnegie In- 
stitute from October 14 through December 18, with pre- 
view the evening of October 13. 

Approximately 330 pictures will be shown, one third 
of these by American artists but in all representing 23 
different countries. Six monetary prizes totaling $5,100 
will be awarded, with first award of $2,000. 

The jury includes Afro, the Italian artist; René Huyghe, 
until recently a curator of the Louvre and now asso- 
ciated with the Collége de France; Perry T. Rathbone, 
director of the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston; Ben 
Shahn, American artist; and G. David Thompson, Pitts- 
burgh industrialist and collector of twentieth-century art. 

Gallery hours will be 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., week- 
days, and 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., Sundays. 

The PirrssurGu INTERNATIONAL has been organized 
by the Institute's director of fine arts, Gordon Bailey 
Washburn, and is made possible by The A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


The Hall of Decorative Arts, newly installed on the 
balcony of Sculpture Court, will also open the evening of 
October 13. It presents a representative selection of dif- 
ferent types of art objects—ivory, wood, metal—drawn 
from the many different collections presented over the 
past sixty years to the Institute, and now included in the 
permanent collection of the Department of Fine Arts. 
The Hall has been made possible through the generosity 
of the Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation. 


MUSIC HALL 


Carnegie Music Hall has been undergoing extensive 
renovation this summer, with new flooring installed on 
the first and third level, and new seats placed on the 
second balcony. 





A WORLD OF ACTION AND COLOR 
The illustrated lectures on travel and art for members 
of Carnegie Institute Society begin October 24 and 25. 
Each will be given Monday in Mellon Auditorium, Mt. 
Lebanon, at 8:15 p.m., and Tuesday at the Institute at 
6:30 and 8:30 p.m., with a few exceptions. 


TOURS OF THE BUILDING 

Groups numbering ten or more persons, residents of 
Allegheny County, may have conducted tours of the 1955 
INTERNATIONAL, or of Carnegie Institute in general, by 
making arrangements with the Division of Education 
ahead of time. A charge of 30c per person is made for a 
forty-five-minute tour for visitors living outside the 
County. 

The annual program in cooperation with the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education, whereby all sixth and 
eighth grades in the public schools visit the Museum and 
the Department of Fine Arts during the first semester of 
the school year, opens September 15. 


ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell, director of music, will resume his 
organ recitals Sunday afternoons from 4:00 to 5:00 o'clock 
in Music Hall beginning October 3. His programs, which 
include contemporary and classical music, are sponsored 
by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS 

Marine Hall, with big-game and coral-reef fishes, is 
featured on the first floor at the Museum, together with 
DeaDLINE FoR Witp.ire, the conservation exhibit fi- 
nanced by the Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


COLOR SLIDES 

Natural Color Camera Club will hold the seventh in- 
ternational showing of some 200 color slides in Lecture 
Hall at 8:15 p.m., September 20. Members of Carnegie 
Institute Society are invited. 


STORY HOUR 

Saturday-afternoon story hour for boys and girls be- 
tween five and twelve years old will be held at 2:15 p.m., 
each Saturday at the Library, beginning September 3. 


CHILDREN’S SATURDAY ART CLASSES 

The free, creative art classes for children showing 
marked ability in art, selected by their teachers from 
public, private, and parochial schools of Allegheny 
County, resume at the Institute under Margaret M. Lee 
this month: the Tam O’Shanters on September 10, and 
both Morning and Afternoon Palettes on September 17. 
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Shen Carnegie Library and Institute building and its facilities have served all the 
people in the tri-state area importantly and faithfully throughout almost sixty 
years, without any fee or admission charge. The ravages of time and the elements, 
however, have taken their toll, and all of us must now face the necessity of preserving 
this building for ourselves and the generations to follow. 

An architectural and engineering survey completed in 1953 reported that the 
structural elements of this magnificent building are in sound, first-class condition, 
but the roof, antiquated direct-current electrical system, the utilities, plumbing, and 
mechanical equipment are deteriorated beyond the point of preservation by the costly 
patchwork repairs of recent years and must be replaced. This survey estimated the 
then cost for only the essential replacements of this building, occupying five acres, 
to be $3,000,000, but up-to-date estimates are now $3,250,000. The cost of reproduc- 
ing the building today is estimated well in excess of $30,000,000. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York has made a grant to us of $1,500,000 of this 
amount—provided we raise an equal sum prior to June 1, 1958. 

Following this conditional grant, the City of Pittsburgh and County of Allegheny 
have each agreed to appropriate $375,000 or a total of $750,000 over a three-year 
period, leaving a balance of $1,000,000 to be raised for this project from industry and 
residents in the tri-state area. Pledges or contributions have been received to date 
from almost all our trustees, aggregating approximately $100,000, or 10 per cent of 
our goal. This figure excludes trustees whose benefactions may be made through 
foundations. 

The public campaign for funds commenced in June and, because of the intervening 
torrid summer, it is premature to make predictions on the prospects for the success 
of the campaign. However, we earnestly call on all the friends of the Library and 
Institute for their help and financial support in protecting and preserving one of the 
most important educational and cultural assets in this area. It is inconceivable that 
we can progress and produce enlightened and intelligent citizens in our community 
without the vital facilities of a library, museum, fine arts collection, and inspiring 
music hall. 

Your financial assistance is urgently needed, and pledges may be paid in installments 
over the next three years. Let us all avail ourselves of the opportunity of matching 
this grant from the Carnegie Corporation. Checks are to be made payable to Carnegie 
Institute, and pledge cards or further information may be obtained from 4400 Forbes 


Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 
/ PRESIDENT 














WITHOUT THE IMPLEMENTS OF MEMORY 


. is my belief that most failure in the under- 
standing of modern paintings comes first 
from inadequate experience with the art of 
the past, and secondly from not developing 
the rewarding habit of sitting down with a 
picture until you have mastered the artist’s 
intentions. 

Here in Pittsburgh, through one mischance 
or another, the community has not acquired 
those public art collections requisite for this 
visual experience and these good habits. Not 
being accustomed to looking at a permanent 
collection either of the old masters or of the 
living great, the average visitor suffers the 
disadvantage, when faced with a temporary 
exhibition—whether it be old pictures or the 
moderns—of being unexercised in his ap- 
proach to the material. More often than not, 
he does not know how to deal with it and is 
therefore intimidated by it. Being intimi- 
dated by the incomprehensible results in 
exasperation and finally in a rejection of the 
whole subject. 

This is not the way of education or the 
encouragement of a higher degree of culture. 
Our community both deserves and can afford 
the best, as good at any rate as that which 
has been developed in neighboring cities of 
comparable size and economic wealth. Our 
citizens are as capable of responding to such 
material as are theirs. In those places, as in 
most other major American cities, public art 
museums contain superb examples of the 
finest painting, sculpture, and other arts of 
the past as well as the present. To their gal- 
leries, school children, older students, and 
thousands of adults come, year in and year 
out, to look at the great masterpieces dis- 
played there and to look again and again. 
The human eye, mind, and heart, like the 
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human body, require exercise if they are to 
be made stronger, more alert, and better 
poised for receptive action. Taste and judg- 
ment are neither inherited nor otherwise ac- 
quired than by a constant exercise of our 
powers of comparison and choice. They are 
the result of hours and years of pleasurable 
work, of passive submission and of active 
selection, corrected over and over through- 
out one’s life. Nor is there any basic difference 
between the various arts on this score, even 
though the visual arts require eye work, 
music the exercise of the aural faculties, 
and so on. 

We would all, I think, be dubious of the 
literary judgments of one who asserted the 
greatness of Hemingway, Colette, Robert 
Frost, or T. S. Eliot, while confessing to us 
that he had never read anything but modern 
writing. Of such a person we would think: 
if he has no knowledge of such writers as 
Blake, Balzac, Homer, or Shakespeare, what 
can his judgment be worth? Likewise, if our 
public library contained only modern books 
and no backlog of historic masterpieces, we 
would think it poorly provided for the de- 
velopment of our students’ education, not to 
mention the daily enjoyment of those thou- 
sands of readers whose tastes are not limited 
to contemporary writing. 

With such thoughts in mind, I have felt, 
ever since coming to Pittsburgh, that our chief 
work of cultural advancement must lie in 


The 1955 PirrspurGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
Contemporary PaintinG will open at the Institute on 
October 13. This is the second INTERNATIONAL to be 
organized by Fine Arts Director Washburn. His other 
major exhibitions here have been GENRE PAINTING IN 
Europe, 1500-1900; Mepigvat aND RENAISSANCE ARMS 
AND Armor; and Frencu Paintinc: 1100-1900. 
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UNDERWATER HUNTER sy AFro 
Lent by Catherine Viviano Gallery, New York City 


starting to acquire and so to build up a col- 
lection of masterpieces such as other museums 
possess. Even before we turn to the problem of 
the moderns, it is the old masters that can 
best exercise us in the accepted and historic 
values of artistic expression. I have felt, there- 
fore, that essential as it is to continue to organ- 
ize an exhibition of international art every 
third year, there is little point in encouraging 
this enterprise if our citizens are never to pos- 
sess any standard implements for the constant 
training of their visual judgment and under- 
standing. Without exercising their eyes and 
spirits on the old masters, they can scarcely 
be expected to understand the moderns. 
Culturally what we are today is relative to 
what we were yesterday, and there is no 


actual break between past and 
present but only a seeming one. 

Thus in the forthcoming forti- 
eth INTERNATIONAL it should be 
evident—although we may not 
expect it will—that the work of 
the Italian painter Afro could not 
exist in all its rich, coloristic 
beauty had Afro not learned from 
the sixteenth-century Venetians, 
such as Titian and Veronese, from 
whose region and tradition he 
himself comes. A knowledge and 
experience of Venetian painting 
must make his poetic symbols— 
which emerge from many levels 
of transparent glazes, shimmering 
and changing with the move- 
ment of their lights and forms— 
more quickly comprehensible. So, 
too, acquaintance with the mytho- 
logical demons and sprites of 
northern medieval art, particularly 
those of the North Sea and Baltic 
lands, would help a visitor to 
understand the big, symbolic 
monsters of Carl-Henning Peder- 
sen’s grotesque canvas from Denmark. Both 
these artists are the living protagonists of 
ancient traditions, as well as bold explorers of 
the present meanings of life. To enjoy them 
fully, however, their art should not be en- 
tirely novel to us. If we are unprepared, it is 
because we are unacquainted with the par- 
ticular artistic tradition that lies behind each 
artist, the cultural climate in which he was 
born. 

It may be argued that all communities in 
the world cannot have such advantages, and 
it may be asked why we should think Pitts- 
burgh ought to have them. It is true that the 
cultural heritage of the world cannot be 
subdivided infinitely, nor afforded by every 
large congregation of people. However, it 





also seems to be true that cultural advance- 
ment takes place only in those rich centers 
where a highly developed sense of the human 
past is alive. The future, it would appear, 
feeds on the past, and is born out of it. So it 
happens that it is not the isolated place, cut 
off from a country’s and the world’s heritage 
of human values, which produces the ever 
necessary restatement of those values. It is 
not from islands without contact with the 
world, not from cities without the imple- 
ments of memory, that new cultural riches 
come. They come, rather, from those places 
where a man may feel he is in constant con- 
tact with his fellows, both those of the great 
past, which is never dead, and those whose 
living voices may be heard from other centers 
of thought and action. 

It is far more likely that new arts—arts 
speaking universally to all mankind—will 
be born in those centers whose lines go back 
into the farthest limits of the human past, 
and whose antennae reach forward into the 
future, than that they will arise in a place 
without such a cultural wingspread. It is in 
those fortunate places, moreover, where 
people are fully aware of a constant readjust- 
ment being made, that people most desire to 
be because it is there they can live most fully. 
At these centers of sensitive adjustment, man 
finds and keeps his precarious equilibrium. 

Whether we look at it, therefore, from the 
side of human understanding and equipoise, 
or from that of creation, we see that Pitts- 
burgh needs to keep herself in touch with past 
as well as present, if she would develop a 
climate of cultural happiness and creative 
productivity for her people. When I am mis- 
takenly regarded merely as a protagonist of 
the modern—the ‘“‘crazy modern’’ as some 
describe it to excuse their difficulties—I wish 
it were observed that I have always been as 
concerned for the growth of Pittsburgh's 
contact with the treasures of the past as I 
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have for her devotion to the latest experi- 
ments of the present. Without the former, 
the latter contacts are likely to be only those 
of frustration and neurosis. Without know- 
ing Rembrandt and El Greco we shall do 
poorly in understanding Picasso; without 
knowing Poussin and the arts of the Near 
East, Matisse will puzzle us. 

Unless these artists’ works are represented 
here, both old and new, there is no way 
whatsoever that our young people, to whom 
we wish to offer good educations, can ex- 
perience their meaning or beauty. Without 
the original work of art itself—an original 
Rembrandt, let us say—there is no visual ex- 
perience of it; as, without reading him, there 
is no Shakespeare. Music fares better through 
the superior reproductive processes of tape 
and record, allied to the distributionary 
powers of the radio. But photos and repro- 
ductions are of little real use to those who 
would experience the beauties and truths of 
art. They are inadequate substitutes, being 
nothing more than empty shadows of the real 
material, and they can only remind us of 
actual works of art. 

It is the costly original, therefore, which is 
necessary. Since it cannot be published in 
multiplication, like a poem, it must be ac- 
quired as a precious rarity to be shared by the 
whole community, including the many 
visitors who will come to see it from all parts 
of the world. Yet they will see it best who 
live in the same town with it. Only the latter 
will come back to it often enough and see it 
long enough to memorize its every brush 
stroke, as one memorizes every word and 
syllable of a great poem. Indeed no picture is 
understood and absorbed until this is pos- 
sible, even those the observer may in the end 
reject. He must first, at all events, come to 
know it sufficiently well to have relived its 
creation, tone by tone, form by form, in a 
reverse of the artist's creative activity. When 
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VENETIAN LANDSCAPE sy Cari-HENNING PEDERSEN 


he knows it this way, it will no longer seem 
queer, difficult, or strange. He will have 
divined the intentions and motives of its 
painter, as'he knows those of an intimate 
friend. Only then comes judgment. 

Such depth of experience is not possible 
unless the works to be so known are perma- 
nently owned and regularly exhibited. Only 
then can visitors, old or young, form those 
rewarding habits of revisiting a work of art 
until every tint and line in its anatomy is 
known by heart. Such repetitive seeing is no 
different in value from the repetitive hearing 
of a piece of music until each note is regis- 
tered and nuance of accent or interpretation 
is heard and stamped upon the memory. Not 
even the greatest of experts in art, music, or 
literature can estimate the worth of a piece 
they have not subjected to such treatment, or 
rather to which they have not submitted 
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their whole and undivided attention. Until 
we surrender ourselves to the work of art, 
it cannot surrender its secrets to us. 

With the 1955 INTERNATIONAL, the fortieth 
in this series of world-famous exhibitions, 
Pittsburghers once more may make the most 
of their opportunity to see the newest re- 
searches and discoveries of the past five years 
of the twentieth century. There are pictures 
coming here that will, in all probability, win 
fame and regard equal to that now given to 
works by such masters as Renoir, Bonnard, 
Picasso, and Braque, whose art appeared in 
earlier INTERNATIONALS. 

* * * 

The cover of the catalogue now being 
printed for the 1955 PittssurcH INTERNA- 
TIONAL ExHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINT- 
ING has been designed by Afro, of Rome, a 
member of the jury of award. 








LTHOUGH the United States government 

has never engaged to any great extent in 
cultural exchanges, private enterprise has not 
entirely overlooked its responsibility toward 
international good will during the last half 
century of our foreign relations. One of the 
leading private organizations in this effort, 
already far in advance of its time, has been 
Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. This came 
about thanks to the initial inspiration of Mr. 
Carnegie who, as John O'Connor writes in 
his history of the Pittsburgh International, 
thought the exhibit would act as an en- 
couragement “‘of peace among the nations 
through understanding and good will.’’ One 
would have expected, perhaps, that an in- 
ternational gesture in support of cultural 
bonds, like the Carnegie exhibition, would 
more likely have been made by a museum on 
the eastern seaboard. Instead it was backed 
by a private art center in a great industrial 
city, a center of steel and coal production 
“over the Alleghenies’’ in western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Of all international projects in the United 
States the PittsBurGH INTERNATIONAL Exui- 
BITION OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING is one of 
the oldest. Dating from 1896, the Prix Car- 
négie, as it is known in Europe, has dispensed 
prize money to the amount of nearly a quarter 
of a million dollars, a considerable part of 
which has gone to foreign winners, the rest 
to Americans. 

The new PittspurGH INTERNATIONAL will 
open on October thirteenth of this year. 
Inaugurated by many notable people over the 
fifty-nine-year span of their existence, 
INTERNATIONALS Continue to be presented in 
memory of Andrew Carnegie on what is 
known as Founder-Patrons Day. Several 
presidents of the United States have honored 
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THE FORTIETH PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 


these occasions by their presence, including 
Dwight Eisenhower, then in the role of 
president of Columbia University, who spoke 
at the opening of the 1950 exhibition. 

This great enterprise, currently costing on 
each occasion about one hundred thousand 
dollars, is presented as a triennial by Carnegie 
Institute. Formerly it was supported by Car- 
negie funds, but more recently it has been 
made possible by a generous grant from The 
A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust. 

Few Americans are wholly unaware of this 
big Pittsburgh project, the city’s chief claim 
to fame in the field of culture. When the show 
is opened, the newspapers of every city in the 
land, as well as those of five continents, re- 
port the prize winners to the world. These 
have been chosen by an international jury of 
artists, critics, and art specialists brought to 
Pittsburgh to pick the most praiseworthy 
works from the selection of paintings invited 
to be shown. 

Many of the most famous artists of both 
Europe and America have served on these 
international juries of award. These have in- 
cluded Henri Matisse, Pierre Bonnard, Wins- 
low Homer, and Augustus John. This time, 
on its fortieth birthday, the exhibition will 
be reviewed by an honorary curator of the 
Louvre Museum, René Huyghe; the director 
of the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, Perry 
Rathbone; an American artist, and currently 
her most famous one, Ben Shahn; the dis- 
tinguished Italian painter, Afro of Rome; and 
G. David Thompson, well-known Pittsburgh 
collector and businessman. 

It has been very considerably through the 
aid of these forty exhibitions of interna- 
tional paintings during the first half of the 

(Turn to page 228) 
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OUR PAINTINGS TRAVEL 


A“ unusually large number of loans of 
paintings have been made by Carnegie 
Institute to other institutions during the year 
1955. Thus far, forty requests for pictures 
have been granted, and it is rather interesting 
to note that all but ten of these are works by 
contemporary artists. 

Georges Rouault’s The Old King leads the 
list. From February to the middle of April it 
was shown in the Exuisition or LiturGicaL 
AND RExicious ART FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 
at the Denver Art Museum. During the month 
of May it was included in MopERN FrEeNncH 
AND AMERICAN PaINTING, 1920-1940 held by 
La Napoule Art Foundation at the Wilden- 
stein Gallery in New York. From New York 
it was shipped direct to the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, where it was exhibited, to- 
gether with Léger’s Composition with Three 
Figures (a gift from Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
Heinz II), in the Art IN THE 20TH CENTURY 
show celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
the United Nations. From September until 
early November it appears at the Atlanta Art 
Association and the Birmingham Museum of 
Art (Alabama). 

Mary Cassatt’s Young Women Picking Fruit 
appeared from January through March in the 
150TH ANNIVERSARY ExuisiTion of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia and, together with two Sargents, 
Portrait of a Boy and Venetian Interior, was in 
the Grand Rapids Art Gallery's exhibition, 
PaINTINGs BY SARGENT, WHISTLER AND Cas- 
SATT. 

The Museum of Fine Arts of Houston pre- 
sented YOUNGER ITALIAN Artists in February, 
and Corpora’s The Great Sailing Vessel, Pi- 
randello’s Nude, and Sironi’s Fragments of 
Music were exhibited. The Corpora and Pi- 
randello, together with the Department of 
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Fine Arts’ recent acquisition, Leonardo 
Cremonini’s Seesaw, will be lent to the City 
Art Museum of St. Louis in October and No- 
vember for their ConTemporary ITALIAN 
PainTINGs, DrawINGs, AND ScuLpTuRE Ex- 
HIBITION. 





THE OVERSEER sy RussELt Twiccs 
Presented to Carnegie Institute by Mrs. H. J. Heinz II 








The Overseer by Russell Twiggs is in New 
TALENT IN THE U. S. A., an American Federa- 
tion of Arts exhibition. We are extremely 
proud that one of our paintings by a Pitts- 
burgh artist was chosen for this show, which 
is being circulated throughout the United 
States from February of this year through 
February 1956. Likewise, the Continuous 
Miner paintings by Matta, Walter T. Murch, 
Ben Shahn (one of the jurors for the 1955 
International), Saul Steinberg, and Hedda 
Sterne are included in the Wortp at Work 
exhibition, which is being circulated in 
Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, and other leading 
cities for a one-year period beginning this 
past May. These paintings were temporarily 
withdrawn from the show and sent to France 
with our other Continuous Miner subjects— 
two by Antonio Frasconi and one by Rufino 
Tamayo. The Paris exhibit was under the 
auspices of the Congrés du Centenaire de la 
Société de l'Industrie Minérale and was held 
at the National Museum of Public Works. 
Following this exhibit in June, the original 
group of five presented to Carnegie Institute 
by Joy Manufacturing Company was re- 
turned to the United States for continued 
traveling. 

Bellows’ Anne in White and Raffaelli’s 
Boulevard des Italiens, Paris were in the Bar 
aux Cuapeaux exhibit at the Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts in April. Two works by Alexan- 
der Brook, Interior and Georgia Jungle, were 
included in the ALEXANDER Brook Exuisi- 
TION at the Dayton Art Institute during 
April and May. Howard Warshaw’s Three 
Hands (given us by the Hollywood actress, 
Patricia Neal Dahl) was in a one-man retro- 
spective show of his works at the Pasadena 
Art Museum in June and July. 

For the CENTENNIAL ExuiBITION OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA PaInTERS, to be presented at the 
Pennsylvania State University during Octo- 

(Turn to page 248) 
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FORTIETH INTERNATIONAL 
(Continued from page 226) 
twentieth century that Americans have been 
informed of the great European figures in 
contemporary art. They have sometimes been 
surprised, occasionally upset, but always in- 
trigued by the new and often exploratory 
character of the pictures that have made head- 
lines for the prize winners. Yesterday it was 
Henri Matisse, Georges Braque, Franklin 
Watkins, or Peter Blume who shocked Pitts- 
burgh and the nation. Today it is newcomers, 
such as Soulages, Winter, Kline, and Pollock, 
who cause the thrills of excitement and pro- 
test which inevitably greet the new and the 
unexpected in contemporary art. 
Only two other international exhibitions of 
contemporary art exist anywhere in the 
world. The oldest of all 


new BrEeNat in Sao Paulo, Brazil, which has 
now held its third exhibition. Whereas the 
other two shows include thousands of works 
of art, the PirtssurGH INTERNATIONAL Con- 
tains a far more condensed selection. Tra- 
ditionally its pictures are chosen by the di- 
rector of the Department of Fine Arts of 
Carnegie Institute, who visits artists’ studios 
and galleries in many parts of the world 
to make his selection. Gordon Washburn 
has brought three hundred and thirty works 
from twenty-three countries for this, the 
fortieth PirtssurRGH INTERNATIONAL Ex- 
HIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY PaintTING. They 
were selected in accordance with his belief 
that the exhibition should, so far as pos- 
sible, contain the work of the finest painters 
of the day. 

Mr. Washburn’s choices promise to be of 
interest to art lovers in all parts of the world, 


a world no longer clearly compartmentalized | 
by the old barriers of space even though, § 


happily enough, national attitudes and tem- 
ppily gn 
peraments continue to reveal themselves. 


is the famous | 
BiENNALE in Venice, Italy; the youngest, the | 
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THE MUSEUM’S COIN COLLECTIONS 


a wealthy men have collected 
coins for many centuries, such collec- 
tions have usually amounted to little more 
than accumulations of curios, to be admired 
more for their age or beauty than as objects 
representative of a people or of a period of 
history. A more realistic view began to de- 
velop about a century ago, perhaps as one 
phase of the revival of interest in the past 
occasioned by the tremendous discoveries of 
Schliemann, Evans, and others. Today we 
recognize coinage as a most useful record of 
culture over some twenty-five hundred years 
of human experience. Scholars devote them- 
selves to study of one or another facet of this 
huge subject, and record their conclusions in 
an ever growing numismatic literature. 
During the present century such collections 
have become the concern of the man in the 
street as well as of the scholar, due in part to 
improvements in travel and communications, 
and in no small degree to the enterprise of the 
merchants who deal in coins and medals. 
Inevitably museums have come into posses- 
sion of numismatic cabinets, and only too 
frequently to their embarrassment. Coins are 
small objects, often of considerable intrinsic 
value, hence demanding security in hous- 
ing and exhibit, and frequently requiring 
considerable study before they can be dis- 
played to the public. It is not surprising that 
many institutions, confronted by limitations 
of budget and staff, have consigned their coin 





Mr. Woodside, honorary curator of coins at the Mu- 
seum, is past president of the Western Pennsylvania 
Numismatic Society and a fellow of the American Nu- 
mismatic Society. His particular interest is the British 
series. A member of the Allegheny County Bar Associa- 
tion, he is assistant to the president of the Pittsburgh 
Civic Business Council. 
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collections to the obscurity of a storage vault 
and devoted their efforts to other fields. 

Carnegie Institute has never resorted to 
such cavalier disposal of its collections, al- 
though the Museum’s early directors must 
have been sorely tempted. When the Museum 
was first opened, a room was set aside for the 
exhibition of coins and gems, and enough of 
a collection was acquired to present a credit- 
able, if small, display. Many of these same 
coins remained continuously on exhibition 
until the room was converted into offices in 
1949, for money was seldom available for 
acquisition of new specimens, and gifts were 
small and infrequent. 

The original gift by Andrew Carnegie in- 
cluded a group of early Chinese and Japanese 
coins that would be difficult to replace today, 
and gifts of collections formed by William 
Thaw, Jr., William M. Darlington, and 
Harry J. Vandergrift made a beginning with 
American tokens and medals, and a general 
lot of foreign pieces. For the most part, how- 
ever, donations seem to have represented the 
change remaining in a tourist’s purse after a 
trip abroad, or the odds and ends that grand- 
father kept, with collar buttons and watch 
key, in his bureau drawer. Occasionally ma- 
terial was purchased, and thus we acquired a 
fine lot of Swedish copperplate coins, a repre- 
sentation of Roman and Byzantine gold, and 
a good collection of Russian paper money. 

In 1936 the Museum received a generous be- 
quest from Walter B. Scaife, a former Pitts- 
burgher who had long shown his interest in 
the coin collections, and for the first time we 
possessed funds with which to secure ad- 
ditional specimens. At this time the material 
not on exhibition was stored in cases in the 
exhibit room, which precluded any serious 











research; there was no curator, and therefore 
income from the Scaife Fund was not spent 
for some years, but was added to principal. 

Twelve years later, in 1948, M. Graham 
Netting, now director of the Museum, in- 
duced a few local collectors to undertake the 
task of reorganizing the existing cabinet and 
of administering the work with coins. These 
men, as honorary curators on the Museum 
staff, began a task which was to last more 
than two years, and which resulted in an ar- 
rangement of material permitting the study 
of individual coins or series, and rapid refer- 
ence to any field of numismatics that is 
represented. Early in the next year the Mu- 
seum received a truly magnificent gift, under 
the will of George H. Clapp, for many years 
a trustee and an honorary member of its staff. 

While Dr. Clapp was widely known as an 
industrialist, educator, and philanthropist, 
his fellow Pittsburghers were largely unaware 
of his lifelong absorbing interest in numis- 
matics. Especially devoted to the long and 
complex series of United States cents, he 
formed the finest collection that could be 
assembled and published several beautiful and 
exhaustive catalogues. This collection of early 
cents is now owned by the American Numis- 
matic Society, but the remainder of his coins, 
all of which came to Carnegie Institute, cover 
the span of our money from the Pine Tree 
Shilling to the Roosevelt Dime. Especially 
rich in the rare colonial issues, the Clapp be- 
quest also contains a wealth of later United 
States money, while fine coins of Europe from 
ancient to modern times attest the breadth of 
the donor’s studies. With this collection as a 
nucleus, a cabinet was begun which eventu- 
ally can illustrate all periods of numismatic 
history. 

Little could be done in reclassification or 
acquisition of additional material without a 
room in the nature of a laboratory where the 
collections could be housed and studied, and 
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SPANISH “PIECE OF EIGHT” 
Mexico, 1769 


Ex Clapp Collection 


(REALES ) 


the Museum Director promptly made quarters 
available for this purpose. Safes were ob- 
tained—some by purchase and others by 
gift—and older wooden cabinets were utilized 
for the less valuable series. A library of refer- 
ence works also proved an essential, and a 
beginning was made in this direction. 

No exhibits were yet planned but, in spite 
of this, public interest in coins rose to a new 
high. Inquiries about coins or requests for 
identification have averaged more than one a 
week in these seven years, and, of perhaps 
greater importance, gifts have come in a 
consistent flow. All these have been wel- 
comed, whether brought by a Boy Scout or 
donated by an experienced student of numis- 
matics. Especially noteworthy was the gift by 
Anna R. Hunter of a large number of Chinese 
coins, in memory of her father, the late 
Stephen A. Hunter, who formed the collec- 
tion in China more than fifty years ago. Ad- 
mirably complementing the original gift of 
Andrew Carnegie, the Hunter donation covers 
the broad sweep of Chinese monetary history 
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in material which could not be purchased 
under present conditions. 

Meanwhile the income from the Scaife 
Fund was spent carefully in an effort to secure 
coins to supplement those we already pos- 
sessed, or which are representative of some 
stage of numismatic development. Purchases 
have ranged from small collections down to 
single coins or notes, and from the money of 
ancient Greece to the most recent issues. 

During these seven years more than sixteen 
thousand specimens have been added to the 
cabinet, and the Museum's collection has pro- 
gressed far toward its goal of at least token 
representation in every field. The numis- 
matic library has grown to more than one 
thousand volumes, and in recent weeks a 
move has again been made to new and much 
larger quarters, to permit housing for this 
large number of new pieces and to provide 
adequate working areas. Finally, early in the 
present year, exhibits were resumed, in two 
steel cases generously provided by Allegheny- 
Ludlum Steel Corporation and placed in the 
foyer of the Institute. 

So much for the growth of our collections 
in the past. What remains to be done? Obvi- 
ously it is impossible to seek a complete series 





Head of Helios, the Sun God, on a silver drachm of 
Rhodes, c. 400 B.C. Ex Scaife Purchase. 


At right, silver tetradrachm of Philip of Macedon. (359- 
336 B.C.) Ex Clapp Collection. 








of coin-types of any country or period, al- 
though we should seek to add coins, medals, 
and tokens of our own country, and par- 
ticularly of western Pennsylvania, at every 
opportunity. But there do remain many nu- 
mismatic areas which we have not explored, 
or in which we have only a specimen or two, 


such as the huge field of East Indian coinage, 
(Turn to page 249) 


A NEW TRUSTEE 


_ H. Martin was elected to the boards 
of trustees of Carnegie Institute and Car- 
negie Institute of Technology on June 2. His 
election fills the vacancy caused by the death 
of Frederic Schaefer. He will serve as chair- 
man of the Special Building Committee. 

Executive director of the Allegheny Con- 
ference on Community Development and di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Regional Planning 
Association, Mr. Martin is a native Pitts- 
burgher who completed his course in civil 
engineering at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and subsequently in 1949 received 
from Tech the rarely given honorary docto- 
rate. 

For more than twenty years he conducted 
his own engineering business, then in 1933 
became chief engineer for the County De- 
partment of Public Works. Mr. Martin has 
been intimately connected with planning and 
promotion of the Greater Pittsburgh Airport 
and the Penn-Lincoln Parkway. 

He is vice-chairman of the Allegheny 
County Mass Transportation Committee, 
president of the Pittsburgh Motor Club, and 
a director of St. John’s Hospital. He is active 
in the Pittsburgh Public Parking Authority, 
the City Planning Commission, and the 
Urban Redevelopment Authority, and is a 
director of the American Society of Planning 
Officials. Just this summer he has been named 
an honorary member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. 





JOHN MARSHALL AND THE FEDERAL UNION 


am United States today owes much to 
many men. But in terms of what it has 
become as contrasted with what it might 
have been, it owes more to John Marshall 
than to most. For it was he who, through the 
statesmanlike exercise of legal power, made a 
weak and divided country into a strong and 
unified nation. 

Marshall was not, as many people suppose, 
the first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, but rather the fifth to be 
appointed to the office and the fourth to 
serve. John Jay had been Chief Justice from 
1789 to 1795 and had resigned. He was suc- 
ceeded by John Rutledge, whose appoint- 
ment failed of confirmation by the Senate 
after he had been but a few months in office. 
William Cushing, who was next appointed, 
declined to serve. The President then turned 
to Oliver Ellsworth, who resigned in 1800 
after four years in office. The appointment 
was again tendered to Jay, who refused it. 
Only after all this had taken place was 
Marshall appointed in 1801. 

The foregoing is mentioned not so much for 
the sake of enumerating the men who oc- 
cupied the position as to illustrate the low 
opinion in which the Supreme Court was held 
in the early days of its existence. High ju- 
dicial office in the states was regarded as being 
superior to service on the supreme federal 
bench. The Court was thought to be of rela- 
tively minor significance. The judges had 
little to do, were poorly paid, and in general 
found their positions unrewarding. It was 
thus something less than a high professional 
compliment that the President paid Marshall 
by asking him to become head of this Court. 

One has only to contrast the position of the 
justices now with what it was then to see the 


CHARLES B. NUTTING 


enormous change that has taken place in the 
intervening years. The extent to which 
Marshall was responsible for the change re- 
mains to be considered. 

It is a tenet of what is sometimes called 
the visceral school of jurisprudence that 
judges are mechanisms which respond to 
stimuli rather than intellects exercising free 
will. As a matter of fact they are both to a 
degree, and Marshall was no exception. One 
can understand his opinions only in the light 
of his personal experiences and of the politi- 
cal and social conditions in which he found 
himself. Marshall, a Federalist and a con- 
servative lawyer, had lived through the 
revolutionary period and the chaotic years 
that followed. He had observed the weak- 
nesses of the Articles of Confederation. He 
had noted the economic distress that fol- 
lowed the Revolution, when each state was 
attempting to throw up trade barriers against 
the others. He had seen the results of debt 
repudiation and other irresponsible fiscal 
policies carried on by the states. All these 
things pointed to the urgent need for a strong 
central government. 





The two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Chief 
Justice Marshall will be marked by a conference on 
Government Under Law at Harvard Law School Sep- 
tember 22-24, made possible by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. It will open with an address by Justice Felix Frank- 
furter and close with one by Chief Justice Earl Warren 
of the United States Supreme Court, and chief justices 
of a number of countries will speak. 

Dean Nutting, of the University of Pittsburgh School 
of Law, is author of numerous articles appearing in legal 
periodicals and has written extensively on public law. 
He is co-editor of Cases and Materials on Legislation. A 
graduate of the State University of lowa with LL.M. 
and S.J.D. degrees from Harvard University, he is vice 
chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. 
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CHIEF JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL 
Marble (1834) by John Frazee at The Boston Athenaeum 


Probably it is fair to say that Marshall 
consciously used the power of the federal 
judiciary to fulfill this need. In so doing he 
strengthened the position of the Court. Al- 
though the danger of oversimplification is 
great, four ways in which this was accom- 
plished should be mentioned. The instances 
are not given in chronological order since it 
seems clearer to treat them otherwise. 

The first, in which Marshall did not per- 
sonally participate although his influence was 
undoubtedly present, was the establishment 
of the supremacy of the federal judiciary over 
state courts. This occurred in the case of 
Martin v. Hunter's Lessee, decided in 1816. 
This case, which has been referred to as con- 
stituting the whole cornerstone of federal 
power, established the proposition that the 
Supreme Court of the United States might re- 
view and reverse the judgments of state 
courts when questions arising under the laws, 
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treaties, and Constitution of the United 
States were involved. Thus, the federal court 
was placed in a position to exercise a per- 
vasive control over judicial activities in the 
states and hence to exert pressures toward 
uniformity in the development of legal 
doctrine. Marshall did not sit in this case 
since he had previously been counsel for one 
of the parties. However, the opinion was 
written by Mr. Justice Story, who, as is well 
known, was greatly influenced by Marshall's 
views. 

The second instance was the establishment 
of the power of the Court to declare acts of 
Congress, and, later, acts of state legisla- 
tures, unconstitutional. As to the former, the 
doctrine can be considered a unifying force 
only to the extent that it provided a check 
against rapid and ill-considered change, but 
control over state legislation held to be viola- 
tive of the federal Constitution is, of course, 
an important check against disunity. 

Third is the recognition of the principle of 
federal control over interstate commerce. 
This, perhaps, is the most important of all, 
for without it the country could never have 
attained the economic unity it has today. 
Marshall recognized not only that affirmative 
control of commerce by the federal govern- 
ment was proper, but also that, even in the 
absence of federal action, states were not free 
to govern commercial activity of national 
importance. The latter point, in addition to 
strengthening the federal government as a 
whole, also enhanced the position of the 
courts, since it left them free to decide 
whether a given activity was or was not so 
significant nationally that the states were 
barred from interfering with it. 

The final instance, although substantially 
modified in later years, was the doctrine of 
intergovernmental immunity from taxation. 
Here Marshall took the position that the ac- 
tivities of the federal government could not 













Courtesy Cooper Union Museum 


I or intimate suppers or gay buffets, the chafing dish seems the 
answer to the modern hostess’ prayer. This top-of-the-table cooker, 
a fancy-dress combination of skillet and double-boiler, not only 
keeps foods piping hot for serving, but it allows a clever cook to 
practice her art before an admiring audience. 

Actually the chafing dish is not new. Canned heat and elec- 
tricity may be recent innovations, but at least ten centuries ago 
Orientals were cooking over tiny charcoal burners. When European 
merchants began trading with the East in the late sixteenth 
century, they carried the idea back to their homelands; and copper 
braziers like the one pictured above from seventeenth century 
Holland came into general use. 

This particular dish, its bottom filled with glowing coals, no 
doubt was used to heat the food of a prosperous Dutch trader or 
businessman. Beaten from glowing copper and delicately punched 
with tiny hearts and diamonds, it made an attractive tablepiece 
alongside the gleaming pewter tankards, silver platters and spar- 
kling crystal stemware that were the pride of the Dutch townspeople. 


Whether it’s fashioned from copper, steel, aluminum or 
pottery, today's chafing dish can hold the most taste- 
tempting table treats like curry seasoned with Heinz Savory 
Sauce .. . a rarebit enlivened with Heinz Mustard... 
or a hearty combination of Heinz Beans or Spaghetti and 
chipped ham. 


Sse H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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be curtailed by burdensome or discriminatory 
taxation on the part of the states. Later 
judges read into this proposition the prin- 
ciple that the states were likewise immune 
from federal taxation. It is now clear that 
immunity of state governments is not co- 
extensive with the immunity of the United 
States. Also it appears that the states may 
have somewhat more authority to tax federal 
operations than was originally supposed, but 
the main outline of Marshall's position is still 
maintained and constitutes a further support 
of a strong central government. 

Thus we owe to Marshall much of our 
present governmental structure. Had it not 
been for his courageous stand, neither the 
federal government nor the Court would have 
attained their current stature. But in addi- 
tion to his effect on the structure of govern- 
ment, his contribution to the flexibility of 
government under law should be mentioned. 
His famous phrase, “‘Let us never forget that 
it is a constitution we are expounding,’’ has 
furnished a guide to those who came after 
him. Had he and his successors insisted on 
interpreting the Constitution in a confining 
way—as one might construe a deed or a tax- 
ing statute—the growth of our government 
would have been impossible. Rather, he 
chose to regard the document as a statement 
of broad principles of law within which many 
changing matters of detail could be accom- 
modated. 

This view enabled the United States to take 
necessary action which might have been im- 
possible had Marshall's position not pre- 
vailed. His interpretation of the ‘‘necessary 
and proper clause’’—**Let the end be legiti- 
mate, let it be within the scope of the Con- 
stitution, and all means which are appropri- 
ate, which are plainly adapted to that end, 
which are not prohibited, but consist with 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional’’—did more than justify the 
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establishment of the Bank of the United 
States. They made possible the transition, 
under one government and one constitution, 
from a horse and buggy to an atomic age. It 
is perhaps the combination of a written con- 
stitution with a liberal construction of it by 
the courts that has permitted the develop- 
ment of a national government able to ac- 
commodate itself to change without resort to 
revolution. If so, Marshall may be regarded 
not only as a founder but as.a savior of the 
federal union. 

The great Chief Justice had his detractors, 
as all leaders do. He was accused of playing 
politics, which in a sense he did, but only 
within the framework of the law. He was 
said to be too much under the influence of 
Daniel Webster. It is indeed true that many of 
Marshall's views on the Constitution were 
articulated by Webster in his arguments be- 
fore the Court. But this is simply a reflection 
of Jeremy Bentham’s view that ‘‘The law is 
not made by judge alone but by judge and 
company.’’ American law owes a great deal 
to the persistence and diligence of counsel 
who, under our view of the administration of 
justice, are obliged to assist courts by a full 
presentation of the law and the facts. Law- 
yers today are inclined to smile at Marshall's 
tendency to state fundamental constitutional 
principles as if they were handed down on 
stone tablets from some American Mount 
Sinai. But had he not painted with a broad 
brush, leaving to later judges the refinement 
of the lines, his contribution to the Republic 
would have been much less. 

Marshall died in 1835 after more than 
thirty-four years on the Court. His successor, 
Taney, was a far different man, whose views 
on states’ rights tended for a time to obscure 
Marshall's constitutional doctrines. But time 
has vindicated Marshall, and today his 
fundamental beliefs regarding the scope and 
functions of federal government stand secure. 
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oe and gleaming as the latest air- 
craft, according to plans, the Air Force 
Academy for which ground has been broken 
this summer in Colorado marks an official 
climax in the Air struggle for equality—or 
perhaps supremacy—among the three branches 
of our national defense. 

The spirit of Colonel Billy Mitchell and the 
muse of modern architecture must both hover 
happily over this project, for the new Aca- 
demy—along with several recent American 
embassies abroad—represents a break with 
past American governmental building and a 
truly contemporary adaptation to purpose and 
environment. Of reinforced concrete, thin- 
wall construction, the low, square-cut build- 
ings will glisten in Colorado's year-round sun- 
light with exteriors of glass, of stainless 
steel, of aluminum; native stone, granite, 
marble, travertine will be used incidentally. 

CarNeGcig MaGazine found itself, along 
with assorted journals from all over the 
country, being flown to Colorado Springs last 
May by C-131 for a preview of models of the 
Academy at the Fine Arts Center. Secretary 
of Air Force Harold E. Talbott presided, a 
number of congressmen attended, the repre- 
sentatives of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
architects, discussed general plans for this 
$126,000,000 project authorized by Congress 
in 1954. Detailed drawings for the separate 
buildings are still in a formative stage. 

The visitors observed from helicopter and 
jeep the rugged grandeur of the Academy site, 
seven miles north of Colorado Springs ad- 
joining Pike National Forest. On these 27 
square miles of high mesa and valley, stretch- 
ing in natural terraces east from the 10,000- 
foot Rampart Range of the Rockies, Black 
Angus still grazed lazily among ponderosa 
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UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


JEANNETTE F. SENEFF 


pine and scrub oak, but dedication date 
for the Academy has been set for the au- 
tumn of 1957. 

The buildings are all planned low—no 
cadet will need to climb more than two flights 
of stairs—in clean-cut rectangular shapes, 
with the exception of the chapel, which 
thrusts abruptly upward, even as the Rockies 
themselves or as aircraft of the future. The 
chapel will dominate the academic area, 
standing on the highest terrace together with 
administration and social buildings around 
the Court of Honor. A triangular solid, ac- 
cordion-pleated, marble veneered on steel, it 
will have stained glass at both ends and in 
small areas along the top. It is to be divided 
into three parts for Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish worship. 

The three-story social building, with walls 
mainly of glass and open galleries, will be 
surrounded by a reflecting pool, and contain 
two ballrooms and a 3,000-seat theater. The 
ground floor of the dormitory quadrangles is 
left open for parade on rainy days, and the 
cadets will climb either up or down two 
flights to their double rooms, where each 
group will be located around a court. The 
humanities and science buildings and the li- 
brary form an architectural unit. 

The aim of the Academy is to produce 
officers with fundamental skills and back- 
grounds to become veteran commanders, ac- 
cording to Lieutenant General Hubert R. 
Harmon, who has come from retirement to 
be superintendent. Brigadier General Don 
Zabriskie Zimmerman will be dean of faculty. 
Academic study will be almost equally bal- 
anced between natural and physical sciences, 
on one hand, and humanities and social sci- 
ences on the other, laying greater stress on 
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constitutional’’—did more than justify the functions of federal government stand secure. 
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Architects’ model showing basic design of the United States Air Force Academy, for which roadways were broken in June 
in Colorado, east of the Rampart Range of the Rockies and seven miles north of Colorado Springs. The peaked chapel, 
administration building, and social center flank the Court of Honor; continuing clockwise are the three dormitory quad- 
rangles, academic building with library, and dining hall which will seat the entire corps at one time. 





The parade ground, sketched with cadets passing in review, lies east of the academic building. Native stone comprises the 
retaining wall. Fourteen-foot overhang provides hallways, which will have inner walls of various bright colors and be enclosed 
with sliding panels of glare-resistant glass. Classrooms are planned for fifteen, and lecture halls for four hundred cadets. 
Instructors’ offices will be located on the top floor. One of the ramps connecting the various levels of the campus is seen. 
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the latter than at West Point and Annapolis, 
and including languages and international 
relations. Navigation training will continue 
four years at the Academy andall cadets will 
be given pilot indoctrination in light air- 
craft, but full-scale pilot training will fol- 
low graduation. 

The basketball arena seating 7,500—a con- 
crete bow] hung in a glass square—as well as 
the physical education building and athletic 
fields are planned north of the academic area, 
and a stadium and golf course are anticipated 
in the future. Both West Point and Annapolis 
have warned they won't send football teams 
to Colorado Springs because of the thin air 
at this 6,000- to 8,000-foot elevation. 

It is probable that so complete a plan for an 
educational institution has never before been 
drawn up ahead of ground-breaking. The 
architetcural designs include four nearby 
neighborhoods of single-family homes for 
faculty and support personnel, grouped around 
a community center, and the supply and ser- 
vice areas. The question of water supply was 
a little vague at the preview, with average 
annual precipitation of 17.5 inches, but as- 
surance was given that the needed 5% million 
gallons per day would be made available for 
the Academy. Climate, of course, is what 
Colorado has most of, with glorious year- 
round sunshine and low humidity. 

A perimeter road is to be built, from which 
may be had a magnificent view of the cadet 
area of the Academy. The grounds can be 
reached by Colorado-U.S. highways 85 and 
87. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Denver, Rio Grande, and Western railroads 
will run into a single station on the Aca- 
demy grounds. A full-dress review, a parade 
or athletic event will, of course, attract large 
numbers of visitors. Castle Rock, a sandstone 
outcrop 150 feet high that is a nearby land- 
mark, may possibly become one of the Aca- 
demy’s symbols. The single airfield with 
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8,800-foot runway has the advantage of favor- 
able north-south winds 93 per cent of the 
time, and is capable of expansion. 

Six young men from southwestern Penn- 
sylvania are among the three hundred who 
began study in July at Lowry Air Base, 
Denver—the first class of the United States 
Air Force Academy, selected from 6,300 
applicants. Any male citizen between 17 and 
22 who has never been married, of good char- 
acter and meeting prescribed standards of 
height and weight, is eligible to compete for 
an appointment to the Academy. Scholastic 
aptitude and achievement are strongly 
stressed. The cadet corps is now set at 2,496, 
with possible expansion to 5,000. 

It seems very likely that the personality of 
Colorado Springs, a popular resort center of 
some 75,000 persons, with little or no indus- 
try, will be changed by advent of the Aca- 
demy, although not unpleasantly so. One 
visitor at the preview commented, ‘Biggest 
thing since Zebulon Pike’’ (quite ignoring 
the Cripple Creek gold rush), and the local 
newspapers anticipated $9,000,000 income 
annually from this new neighboring com- 
munity of ten thousand. The state of Colo- 
rado is contributing $1,000,000 of the land 
cost, or one third. 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, the archi- 
tects, have designed many large buildings all 
over the world, among them the recently 
opened Hilton hotel in Istanbul, Lever House 
in New York City, and major work for the 
H. J. Heinz Company. 





Miss Seneff, the associate editor of Carneciz Maca- 
zINE, flew to Colorado Springs last May to preview 
models and designs for the new Academy on invitation 
of the United States Air Force, along with nearly a hun- 
dred other journalists from all over the country. 

Changes in plans for the Air Force Academy have been 
rumored, but no definite announcement yet made. Donald 
A. Quarles has been appointed Secretary of the Air Force 
to succeed Mr. Talbott, who resigned in July. 
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YOUR INVITATION TO JOIN 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


——- in the Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety is open to anyone interested in his 
own and his community’s cultural welfare. 

A prospective member need not produce a 
sponsor or references when he applies for 
membership. 

The Society is not an organization with a 
membership ceiling. It holds no business 
meetings and does not stipulate that a mem- 
ber be present at any particular function. It 
does offer a full season of stimulating activi- 
ties for the pleasure and enlightenment of its 
members, and these events are attended by 
large and enthusiastic audiences. 

But there are more basic reasons for be- 
longing to the Institute Society, reasons that 
underlie a citizen's attitude toward his com- 
munity. Most progressive population centers 
provide museum and art exhibition facilities 
for the edification and use of the public. 
However, more than a blanket welcome to 
visit the institution is needed by the people. 
And more than the casual interest of visitors 
is needed by the institution. 

Membership is the answer, for it provides a 
participating basis for the relationship be- 
tween the museum and the public. The civic- 
minded members of a community need such 
an association with their center of culture. 
Membership denotes sponsorship of its varied 
services to all the people, as well as its color- 
ful previews, celebrations, and other pro- 
grams arranged for members. And from the 
viewpoint of the institution, this active sup- 
port is most vital in this day of financial 
crisis for endowed museums. 

At present four thousand members of the 
Pittsburgh community are actively sponsoring 
Institute services through annual member- 
ship in the Carnegie Institute Society. 
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PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 





















Admission to the Society’s illustrated 
lecture series, A World of Action and 
Color, presenting educational and en- 
tertaining film tours of all parts of the 
world. 


Subscription without charge to Car- 
NEGIE MaGAZINE, which contains timely 
articles about Institute activities, the 
civic scene, and a full schedule of events 
interesting to members. 


Special tuition privileges in joining 
certain of the adult hobby classes at the 
Institute. 


Invitations to previews of exhibitions, 
including the famed Pittssurcu IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEM- 
PORARY PainTING, and for opening of 
new galleries, such as the Hall of Deco- 
rative Arts. 








Invitation to the annual Founder- 
Patrons Day celebration, since 1896 one 
of Pittsburgh’s most colorful social tra- 
ditions. 


Without their help it would be impossible 
for the Institute to continue vital educa- 
tional functions which throughout its sixty- 
year history have been an important aspect 
of this area’s notable progress. 

Formal instruction in the arts and natural 
sciences is provided for over a hundred thou- 
sand school children each year. 

Nearly a million visitors enjoy museum and 
art exhibitions annually. 




















Free musical programs are presented weekly 
for residents and visitors. 

A program of adult education enables 
grownups to develop creative abilities on the 
hobby level. 

Our members can take pride in their sup- 
port of these and many other services. To our 
nonmember friends we extend a cordial in- 
vitation to join this body in its commendable 
sponsorship of educational and cultural op- 
portunities for all the people, and in its en- 
joyment of the many privileges arranged 
especially for its members. 

Finally, all residents of this area will bene- 
fit from the rehabilitation project planned for 
the Institute and Library building. Happily 
nearly half of the funds needed to replace the 
crumbling roof, antiquated electrical, heat- 
ing, and ventilating systems, and to restore 
interior surfaces has been guaranteed by the 


- 


egy 






Carnegie Corporation of New York, provided 
an equal sum is raised locally. Thus, when 
contributions are made by the public, it 
actually means that twice that amount is 
made available for this urgent and worthy 
project. Your gift, whatever its size, will be 
most welcome. 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATIONS 


Annual Sponsor $1,000 and over 


Annual Sustaining Member $100 to $1,000 
Annual Contributing Member $25 to $100 
Annual Supporting Member. . . $15 

Annual Associate Member . . . $10 

Annual Junior Member . s ; $5 


(For members’ children under eighteen) 


Nore: Members in the $15 Supporting and higher 
classifications have the privilege of bringing a guest to 
the travel lectures. The $10 Associate and $5 Junior 
memberships are single, admitting one person only. 
Children under twelve must be accompanied by an adult. 


ENJOY YOUR FIREPLACE 
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Carnegie Institute Soctety Illustrated Lecture Series 


Curtis Nagel 
TEMPLE ON THE DANUBE 


EGYPT TODAY 


ALFRED Wo FF October 24, 25 


A Society lecture series favorite presents his latest color 
travelogue on the fascinating land of the Pharaohs. 
Historical and modern Egypt are covered, from ancient 
cities, pyramid fields, and a recently discovered five- 
thousand-year-old solar boat, to the palaces of ex-King 
Farouk, modern industry, arts, crafts, and sports. 


COLOMBIA 


Nicot SmitH October 31, November 1 


No area in the New World can offer richer background 
and more spectacular natural wonders than the republic 
of Colombia: Santa Marta, oldest city on the continent, 
founded 1525; the veritable forest of prehistoric statuary 
at San Augustine, crossroads of Mayan and Aztec cul- 
tures; the Magdalena River; Lilliputian volcanoes of 
Turbaea; Lake Guatavita; and the amazing emerald and 
gold industries. 
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BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE 


Curtis NaGeu November 7, 8 


(Two performances in Mellon Auditorium on November 7, 
at 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., in cooperation with Mt. Lebanon 
Civic League.) 

A superb color film of life along the world’s most ro- 
mantic river, with a background of music by great com- 
posers who knew and loved it well. We shall see Vienna 
at night, a royal wedding at Fiirsteoburg Palace, Old 
World folk life, storybook towns, the traditional festivi- 
ties of a gay people. 


1955 PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL 


Gorpon Baitey WasHBURN November 14, 15 


(One performance each evening at 8:15 P.M.) 


The 1955 version of one of the oldest and most noted 
international art shows, the PrrrssuRGH INTERNATIONAL 
ExuiBITION oF CONTEMPORARY PaINTING (October 14 to 
December 18) will be discussed by Carnegie Institute's 
director of fine arts, who assembled it. Paintings from 
the exhibit will be used to illustrate Mr. Washburn's 
remarks. 

Friends of members are welcome. 


SUNSHINE HOLIDAY 


Rosert Friars November 21, 22 


This popular master of color-film photography will 
take us from southern Florida through Cuba, Jamaica, 
and Haiti, showing the scenic splendor, the historic 
landmarks, native life in the interior, and the resort 
centers of this delightful tropical area. 





This year the illustrated lectures in the Car- 
negie Institute Society series will all be pre- 
sented Monday evenings at 8:15 o'clock in 
Mellon Auditorium, Mt. Lebanon, as well as 
twice Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 p.m., in Car- 
negie Music Hall. The only exceptions will be 
the two Art lectures, which will be given 
Monday evening but only once Tuesday, at 
8:15 p.m., and the November 7th lecture. 

Tuesday evenings the Institute cafeteria will 
serve dinner from 4:45 to 7:30 P.M. 














GERMANY IN THE SHADOW 
OF THE IRON CURTAIN 


Russet, WRIGHT November 28, 29 


A really comprehensive study of West Germany today 
by a man long familiar with the country and its peoples. 
We shall see typical German energy and perseverance in 
the reconstruction of a nation—a nation of flourishing 
activity, sound economy, and determination to forge for 
itself a peaceful and prosperous future. 


OUR FABULOUS GREAT LAKES 


C.LirrorRD KAMEN December 5, 6 


Cliff Kamen spent more than a year making this color- 
ful documentary about a chain of waterways reaching a 
thousand miles into the heart of the Midwest. We shall 
enjoy its scenic wonders and the impressive story of its 
transportation service, tour its all-season vacation facili- 
ties that attract millions each year. 


FROM DODOS TO DEVIL RAYS 
QueENTIN KEYNES December 12, 13 


Groups of small Pacific islands lying north and west 
of Madagascar, including Mauritius, Rodrigues, Re- 


Eric Pavel 


BRAZILIAN COFFEE-CLEANER 





union, and the Seychelles, are visited in this color 
travelogue. In addition to observing the interesting native 
customs, social life, and industries of the islands, we shall 
see proof that the legendary dodo really existed, and 
watch the thrilling capture of a giant devilfish. 


KENYA AND THE MAU MAU 


Cuarzes W. R. KniGut January 9, 10 


A charming Englishman returns to the Society lecture 
platform with his own filmed story of the turbulent Mau 
Mau country. But the uprisings in Kenya are only part 
of Captain Knight's picture: we see the native life, in- 
dustry, big game, and remarkable natural scenery of 
Britain’s East African crown colony. 


MEDITERRANEAN ISLES 


HERBERT KNapp January 16, 17 


Ancient cultures, mythology, romance, and beauty— 
these are endowments time and nature have given the 
islands of the great inland sea, once considered the center 
of the world. A noted lecturer will take us to Crete, 
Rhodes, Malta, Capri, Corsica, and finally incompara- 
ble Mallorca—an unforgettable film tour. 





Robert Friars 


UNDERWATER BALLET IN FLORIDA 
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Hal Linker 
PICTURESQUE CANAL IN BELGIUM 


ITALY 


KENNETH RICHTER January 23, 24 


In characteristically thorough fashion, Richter out- 
lines the human history of Italy from the Rome of the 
Caesars to the present time. Special treatment is given 
Florence and other great centers of culture and art, the 
automobile industry at Torino, modern Italian politics, 
life on the farms, and the high fashions designed by 
Fontana of Rome. 


ART LECTURE 


(Speaker to be announced) January 30, 31 


BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG 


Hat Linker February 6,7 


The rich cultural and historic background of Belgium 
and Luxembourg makes Linker’s new color film a master- 
piece of medieval pageantry. Knights, castles, and ancient 
customs are re-created in sumptuous celebrations. We 
shall visit many cities prominent in military history as 
we observe the life and progress of today. 
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Kenneth Richter 


FAMOUS SILVER SHOP RE-CREATED IN FLORENCE 


THE YANKEE IN PARADISE 


IrvING JOHNSON February 13, 14 


Taken on the sixth world voyage of the brigantine 
Yankee, Commander Johnson's film covers the Galapagos, 
Tahiti, Moorea, Samoa, and Pentecost Islands. Out- 
standing are the whaling sequences, the breath-taking 
beauty of natural scenery, the friendly islanders, and the 
unbelievable sight of natives diving from 78-foot towers 
headfirst—onto dry land. 


AUSTRALIA TODAY 


AtrreD M. BaiLey February 20, 21 


Dr. Bailey's excellent color films of the land ‘‘down 
under’’ are well known to American lecture audiences. 
From an expedition this past summer he has brought 
back new films of aboriginal life, large cities, unique 
birds and animals, and the interesting Australian land- 


scape. 


BRAZIL 
Eric Pavet February 27, 28 
From Bahia, Brazil's oldest city, to fast-growing Sao 

Paulo, we shall see historic and modern Brazil through 





KASHI RAM 


is an Indian Rhinoceros at the Chicago Zoological Park, 
Brookfield, Ill. He’s 5’ 10” high, 12 feet long, and weighs 4,000 
pounds. United States Steel built and erected the rhinoceros- 
proof fence at the front of Kashi Ram’s cage. The bars are 
154” (outside diameter) extra-strong pipe welded through 


heavy steel channel sections. 
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Irving Johnson 
FRIENDLY VISITORS FROM TIKOPIA ISLAND 


the eyes of an expert travelogue artist. Memorable se- 
quences include Rio’s beaches and Sugarloaf Mountain, 
the famous statue of Christ high above the city, primi- 
tive Indians in the Amazon jungle, coffee plantations, old 
gold mines, and the giant Iguassu Falls. 


ADRIATIC HOLIDAY 


Kar RoBINsoN 


March 5, 6 

Trieste and the Dalmatian coast have been a battle 
prize for many great powers of the past. One of Europe's 
secluded beauty spots, its scenic coastal fjords challenge 
those of Norway. Rich in folklore and Old World pic- 
turesqueness, it has been home to such noted personalities 
as Marco Polo and Maximilian. 


VACATION IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Dennis GLEN Cooper March 12, 13 


Here is a grand kaleidoscope of the sunny Southwest 
with its national parks, canyons, rivers, and deserts, in 
brilliant natural color. Features of the film are Indian 
festivities in New Mexico, ancient cliff dwellings in 
Colorado, and sunsets over the Grand Canyon. 








Herbert Knapp 


ENTRANCE TO WALLED CITY OF RHODES 


NORTHWEST BY WEST 


CLEVELAND GRANT March 19, 20 


Cleve and Ruth Grant have toured Montana, British 
Columbia, and Alaska, filming big game in natural 
haunts for Walt Disney's Vanishing Prairie and Arctic 
Wilderness. Most spectacular are scenes of the mating 
battles of bull bison, the Okanagan Valley ‘‘fruit basket 
of Canada,"’ Williams Creek of gold-rush fame, and the 
great Alaskan caribou migration. 


EVERGREEN PLAYGROUND 


Stan MipcGiey March 26, 27 


Another sparkling ‘‘chuckelogue’’ by “the Mark 
Twain of the camera.’’ A color-film tour—by bicycle, of 
course—across Oregon and Washington, taking in their 
matchless lakes, mountains, rivers, and forests, their 
cities and orchard lands, their sports centers, is presented 
with the witty commentary for which Stan Midgley's 
lectures are always remembered. 




















COLOR AND GLASS IN 
THE RENAISSANCE 


Among the many contributions of the Renaissance to culture and living was 
development of the arts of glass and paint making. 

It was in the Fifteenth Century that the crude glass bottles, vases and 
inferior mirrors of the past gave way to the exquisite workmanship of the artists 
of Venice. Privileged citizens by reason of their craft, these artists produced 
mirrors and glass objects of flawless beauty. 

This same period also saw the beginning of a new age of paint. Not only on 
great canvasses did the colors appear, but on the houses, shops and public 
buildings—all painted by master craftsmen. 

The tradition of high quality and superb workmanship set by these early 
artists and craftsmen is carried on today by “Pittsburgh Plate.” Glass and paint 
products with the “PPG” label are your assurance of superior quality. 
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ADULT HOBBY CLASSES 


Bs again Carnegie Institute is fulfilling 
the demands of the public. Courses on 
the hobby level, without college credit and 
under expert instructors, are geared for the 
average person seeking diversion and relaxa- 
tion from his daily routine. Highlight of the 
year is the annual exhibit, for which each 
student is invited to submit one entry. All 
classes are held at the Institute. For further 
information call the Division of Education, 
James Kosinski, supervisor, at MAyflower 
1-7300. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
BEGINNERS 

Monday afternoon 

Tuesday morning 

(10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.) 

Tuesday afternoon 

Tuesday evening 

Wednesday evening 

Friday afternoon 

Friday evening 


Roy Hitton 
RAYMOND SIMBOLI 


RaYMOND SIMBOLI 
JosepH Fitzpatrick 
Mavis BripDGEWATER 
E. P. Cousg 

Roy Hitton 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 

ADVANCED AND INTERMEDIATE 
Monday evening Josepu Firzpatrick 

Roy Hitton 

E. P. Couse 


Mavis BripGEWATER 


Wednesday afternoon 
Thursday afternoon 
Thursday evening 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
PORTRAIT AND FIGURE 
Thursday afternoon 
Thursday evening 
Friday evening 


Roy Hitton 
ANGELO D1VINCENZO 
ANGELO D1VINcCENZzO 


WATER COLOR 


Tuesday evening RayMOND SiMBOLI 


TOLEWARE PAINTING 
Wednesday afternoon 
Wednesday evening 


Dorotny LawMaNn 
Dorotuy LawMAN 


FLASH AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
BEGINNERS 
Thursday evening 
(7:30 to 9:45 P.M.) 


James W. Ross 





THIS AUTUMN 





CALENDAR OF CLASSES 
REGISTRATION 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 
6:00 to 9:00 p.m. (except September 17) 
OPENING OF CLASSES September 19 
Week of November 19 
December 16 
Date to be announced 


September 12-17 


THANKSGIVING RECESS 
CLosE OF CLASSES 
STUDENT EXHIBITION 





TUITION RATES 


Society Non- 

Members Members 
Class fee (12 weeks) $14.00 $19.00 
Extra fee for model 6.00 6.00 
Classical Ballet—adults 19.00 19.00 
—children 15.00 15.00 
Nature Study 15.00 15.00 
Music Appreciation 12.00 12.00 





Class hours, unless otherwise indicated: 
Afternoon—1 :30 to 4:15 p.m. 
Evening—7:00 to 9:45 p.m. 





APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Wednesday evening E:ton L. ScHNELLBACHER 


DARKROOM TECHNIQUE 
Friday evening 
(7:30 to 9:45 p.m.) 


James W. Ross 


SCULPTURE 
Wednesday afternoon 
Friday evening 


Frank VITToR 
Frank VitTor 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Monday afternoon 
(1:30 to 2:30 p.m.) 
Monday evening, 7:30 P.M. 


MarsHatt Bripwei 


MarsHatt BrpweLi 


MUSIC WORKSHOP FOR STRINGS 
Wednesday evening 
(7:00 to 8:00 p.m.) 


NatHan Gorpon 








a 


CLASSICAL BALLET Karv HErnricu 
Thursday and Friday afternoon, 2:00 p.m.— 
34% to § years 
Thursday and Friday afternoon, 4:00 p.m.— 
6 to 10 years 
Thursday and Friday afternoon, 5:00 p.m.— 
11 to 14 years 
Thursday and Friday evening, 8:00 p.m.—Adults 


NATURE STUDY 


Monday evening Water CHEMas 


INTERIOR DECORATING 


Monday evening Wa ter SosorKa 


FLOWER ARRANGING 


Thursday evening Mrs. Frank SMITH 


SEWING 
Wednesday afternoon 
Wednesday evening 


Maris K. HauGutTon 
Marie K. HauGuton 


MILLINERY 

BEGINNERS 
Tuesday afternoon 

Tuesday evening 


M. Jane HENDRICKSON 
M. Jane HENDRICKSON 


PREVIEWING THE ANNUAL EXHIBIT OF THE ADULT HOBBY CLASSES IN THE FINE ARTS GALLERIES 
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MILLINERY 

ADVANCED 
Thursday afternoon 
Thursday evening 


M. Jane HENDRICKSON 
M. Jane HENDRICKSON 


PAINTINGS TRAVEL 

(Continued from page 228) 
ber and November, John W. Alexander's A 
Woman in Rose and William C. Wall’s Pitts- 
burgh after the Fire of 1845 from Birmingham 
were selected. David G. Blythe's Post Office 
and William M. Harnett’s Trophy of the Hunt 
will be shown in Recent REDISCOVERIES IN 
AMERICAN Art at the Cincinnati Art Mu- 
seum in October and November. 

A major exhibition, THz New Decape: 22 
EuropgeaN PAINTERS AND ScuLpTors, has been 
arranged by the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York. It was shown there from May 
through August and will travel to the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, the Los 
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Angeles County Museum, and the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art. The only paintings 
selected for this show from any American 
museum other than the Museum of Modern 
Art itself were Alfred Manessier’s Games in 
the Snow and Fritz Winter's Elevation from our 
Gallery of Contemporary Art. 

—L. A. A. 


COIN COLLECTIONS 
(Continued from page 231) 


the issues of various Mohammedan na- 
tions, and European coins of the early Middle 


_ Ages. In other series our holdings are in- 


adequate to present a comprehensive view of 


numismatic history and development; for ex- 


ample, the coins of Latin American countries. 
Paper money, medals, and military decora- 
tions have been neglected, although each has 
wide numismatic and general interest. 

There is yet another phase of numismatic 
study, apart from the mere acquisition of 


Ae _----ay 


~.... AGENT ...._> 
~_..... EXECUTOR 3 


more coins, in which we have been entirely 
inactive. Wherever we possess material of an 
unusual nature, we should publish descrip- 
tions and illustrations to make our local 
knowledge available to scholars elsewhere. 
Cooperative arrangements should be made 
with local colleges so that students in certain 
fields may study our collections. In short, 
we must seek to make the coin collection a 
repository of numismatic knowledge that 
does credit to the Museum of which it is a 
part, and to the city that has supported it. 

Collections of all sorts become of little 
importance where they are not related to 
human experience, for there is no life in a 
vacuum. Additional means, therefore, will be 
sought for increasing the usefulness of the 
cabinet to the community, and at the same 
time for increasing the size and scope of the 
collections. This can come only through a 
continuation of the interest so generously 
given by the public in the past. 


A Beehive 


of Trust Services 


We welcome 
your imqu rues 


COMMONWEALTH trust comeany or pittssurcu 


Trust Funds over $80,000,000 


WILLIAM B. McFALL, President 








BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The following thirty-six trustees serve both Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of Technology, and eighteen 
of them (starred) are a.so trustees of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Their committee memberships are indicated. 


EDWARD DUFF BALKEN 
Fine Arts. 


JAMES H. BEAL 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Fine Arts. 


FREDERICK G. BLACKBURN 
Vice President, Mellon National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Museum, Tech, Auditing, Advisory. 


WALTER J. BLENKO 
Blenko, Hoopes, Leonard & Buell. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Carnegie Institute of Technology; 
Finance. 


®°JAMES M. BOVARD 
President, Carnegie Library, Carnegie Institute; Chair- 
man of the Board, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


*ARTHUR E. BRAUN 
Advisory Committee, Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company. Buildings and Grounds. 


J. FREDERIC BYERS, JR. 
Assistant to the President, A. M. Byers Co. Fine Arts, 
Museum. 


*SAMUEL B. CASEY 
Chairman of the Board, Swindell-Dressler Corporation. 
Buildings and Grounds. 


*CHARLES F. DINAN 
City Council. Pension. 


*PATRICK T. FAGAN 
City Council. Music Hall. 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 
Chairman, Executive Advisory Board, United States 
Steel Corporation. Museum, Tech. 


®*THOMAS J. GALLAGHER 
President, City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


H. J. HEINZ II 
President, H. J. Heinz Company. Fine Arts, Pension. 


®JAMES F. HILLMAN 
President, Harmon Creek Coal Corporation. Fine Arts, 
Library. 


°J. GARFIELD HOUSTON 
President, Board of Public Education. Library. 


ROY A. HUNT 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Aluminum Company 
of America. Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


JOHN F. LABOON 
Consulting Engineer. Chairman of the Board, Allegheny 
County Sanitary Authority. Tech, Music Hall. 


*DAVID L. LAWRENCE 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Fine Arts. 


PARK H. MARTIN 
Executive Director, Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. Chairman, Special Building 
Committee. 


RICHARD K. MELLON 
Chairman of the Board, Mellon National Bank and } 
Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finance, 
Tech, Museum. 


*WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library. 


*THOMAS L. ORR 
Fine Arts, Tech, Finance, Advisory. 


®GWILYM A. PRICE 
President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


*WILLIAM M. ROBINSON 
Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. Finance. 


*BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arts, 


*EMANUEL F. SCHIFANO 
City Council. Museum. 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD j 
Chairman of the Board, Gulf Oil Corporation. Tech. 


°JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 
T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Museum. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie Institute of Technology. Tec 
Fine Arts. 


°*FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


°A. L. WOLK 
City Council. Auditing, Fine Arts, Library. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United State: 
Advisory, Museum, Pension. 
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